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first to point to an example of the construction in 
the prose. In Zaeher's Zeitsehrift iv (1873), 
193, he refers to the Epist. Alex, ad Arid., 
Pol. 108b ( Anglia rv, 154, 11. 405-406), and 
censures Cockayne for not accepting the reading 
swtSe . . . forme. It may be added that Walker 
(Anglia i, 185), by a surprising inadvertence, 
declared that another example was to be found in 
the closing lines of the second book of the Orosius. 
Two instances of mieel and one of smfte followed 
by ponne remain, therefore, to be explained. 

One is inclined to begin here with an elimina- 
tion of the example from the prose. At all events 
it is highly probable that this single occurrence of 
smISe for siwSor is merely a scribal error. Holder 
(Anglia I, 510) reports no defect in the ms. at 
this point. But the passage in the Elene begets 
only certainty of its incorrectness, and it is a mat- 
ter of genuine amazement to find that the sugges- 
tion made by Grimm, in the first annotated edi- 
tion of the poem (1840), has not prevented sub- 
sequent editors from adhering to a reading that is 
so unmistakably illogical. Grimm obviously re- 
stored the sense of the lines by proposing to read 
Past wcesfyr miele, ' fuit multo remotius ' ; and his 
substitution of fyr(r) for fcer accords with the 
repeated use of fyrn in the context (632, 641). 
That this most plausible mending of these words 
has not been accepted as final does not, of course, 
disprove the necessity of making some change in 
the transmitted text, and this necessity deprives 
the example of valid evidence in the present dis- 
cussion, which is now thus reduced to the consid- 
eration of the lines in the Beowulf. 

To come to close quarters with Beowulf 69-70, 
if the construction be assumed to have been copied 
correctly (allowing ms. pone to be intended for 
ponne), its solitary occurrence beyond the direct 
influence of the Septuagint- Vulgate tradition 
becomes very difficult of explanation. On the 
other hand, if it be assumed that the scribe has 
here blundered, efforts should be renewed to cor- 
rect his error by conjecture. But the first as- 
sumption is further weakened by the manifest 
inaccessibility of Anglo-Saxon to the foreign 
idiom, as is shown by its rejection from the ver- 
sion of the Gospels and by its unfavorable treat- 
ment even in the Glosses. And surely this sole 
example (with only the most doubtful bit of sup- 



port in an isolated instance of surDSe . . . ponne") 
is altogether insufficient to warrant the expectation 
of a use of ponne that would be parallel to such 
an occasional use of quam as is found especially in 
African latinity (Stolz und Schmalz, Lai. Gram., 
4th ed., 1910, pp. 547 f.). From every point of 
view Beowulf 69-70 almost certainly contains a 
scribal mistake. 

The foregoing discussion must make clearer the 
two-fold importance of the critical examination of 
the Beowulf passage. It is, of course, desirable 
to recover, by conjecture, more nearly the exact 
words in which the obvious sense of the lines was 
originally expressed ; and it is, in a sense, still 
more desirable to dismiss from the text the false 
evidence of a strange idiom. In conclusion, I 
therefore submit for consideration the following 
reading of line 69 : 

medo-cern miele (or micele) mare gewyreean 

Cosijn (Aanteekeningen op den Beowulf, Leiden, 
1892, p. 1) suggested medo-cern mare, but it is 
more probable that the scribe converted miele 
into mieel. His eye may have been misled by 
mieel of line 67, or he may have hastily consid- 
ered mieel to be necessary to complete the form of 
the appositive of pcet heal-reced. In some such 
way he would be led to substitute the unnecessary 
(but not ungrammatical) man for mare. That 
the scribe proceeded to begin the next line with 
an ungrammatical pone also confirms the judg- 
ment that his mental operations at this point 
were somewhat confused. 

James W. Bright. 



SPENSEB'S FAERIE QUEENE, BOOK III, 

CANTO VI, ST. 11 fit, AND MOSCHUS'S 

IDYL, LOVE THE RUNAWAY 

In a gloss to the Shepheard's Calendar, the 
March Eclogue, 1. 79, E. K. remarks: "But 
who liste more at large to behold Cupids colours 
and furniture, let him reade ether Propertius or 
Moschus his Idyllion of wandring love being now 
most excellently translated into Latine, by the 
singuler learned man Angelus Politianus : whych 
worke I have seene, amongst other of thys Poets 
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doings, very wel translated also into English 
Byrnes." Spenser's Minor Poems, edited by 
Ernest De Selincourt, p. 34 (Oxford, 1910). 
Now, it has long been recognized that the inci- 
dent of Venus' s search for Cupid, which forms a 
part of the story of Belphoebe's birth in the 
Faerie Queene, Book m, Canto vi, was con- 
nected with the above-mentioned idyl. But have 
we preserved in these stanzas the translation with 
which E. K. was acquainted at the time that the 
Shepheard's Calendar was published? Certainly, 
they could be termed a translation only in a very 
loose sense. In a paper on Spenser's Lost Poems, 
Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, xxni, p. 94 (1908), P. M. Buck 
calls the passage "rather an expansion ofMos- 
chus than a translation." So, too, Miss H. E. 
Sandison, ibid., xxv, p. 145 (1910), who accepts 
it, however (like Buck, apparently), as the work 
to which E. K. refers. The Elizabethans- used 
"translation" in a very comprehensive sense, 
but it is safe to say that Spenser's commentator 
did not have in mind the lines we read in the 
Faerie Queene. In the first place, these lines 
are in the Spenserian stanza-form and it is, of 
course, in the highest degree unlikely that Spen- 
ser would have employed that metrical form in 
turning this dainty little poem into English rime. 
In the second place, I wish to point out that in 
these stanzas Spenser's expansion of the motif 
which he first knew from Moschus is determined 
by the Prologue to Tasso's Aminta. In writing 
this Prologue Tasso, himself, obviously is plainly 
embroidering on Moschus' s Idyl. 1 The Aminta, 
I may remark, though acted in 1573, was not 
printed until 1581. I will give now first the 

1 Tasso's A more Fuggitivo is also inspired by Moschus' s 
idyl, bat it does not resemble the stanzas in the Faerie 
Queene. In at. 45 of this same canto Spenser speaks of 
" Amintas wretched fate To whom sweet Poets verse hath 
given endlesse date." The allusion, however, is not to 
Tasso bnt to Thomas Watson's Latin pastoral Amyntas 
(1585) or the translation of it by Abraham Fraunce 
(1587)— possibly both. See E. Koeppel, Anglia, xi, 28 
(1889). Sir Sidney Lee, Life of Shakespeare, p. 401, note 
2, is wrong in speaking of Watson's Amyntat as a Latin 
version of Tasso's pastoral. It is an independent work. 

After writing the present article I observed that Upton 
in a note to the passage in his edition of the Faerie Queene 
(1758) remarks that Spenser might have taken this story 
"from the Aminta of Tasso." He must, of course, mean 
the Prologue. His suggestion, however, has been over- 



faerie Queene stanzas (ed. J. C. Smith, Oxford, 
1909) and then the lines from Tasso's Prologue*: 

It fortuned, faire Venue haning lost 
Her little sonne, the winged god of love, 
Who for some light displeasure, which him crost, 
Was from her fled, as flit as ayerie Done, 
And left her blisfull bowre of ioy aboue, 
(So from her often he had fled away, 
When she for ought him sharpely did reproue, 
And wandred in the world in strange aray, 
Disgniz'd in thousand shapes, that none might him 
bewray. ) 

Him for to seeke, she left her heauenly hous, 
The house of goodly formes and faire aspects, 
Whence all the world deriues the glorious 
Features of beautie and all shapes select, 
With which high God his workmanship hath deckt ; 
And searched euery way, through which his wings 
Had borne him, or his tract she mote detect : 
She promist kisses sweet, and sweeter things 
Vnto the man, that of hym tydings to her brings. 

First she him sought in Court where most he vsed 

Whylome to haunt, but there she found him not ; 

But many there she found, which sore accused 

His falsehood, and with foule infamous blot 

His cruel deedes and wicked wyles did spot : 

Ladies and Lords she euery where mote heare 

Complayning, how with his empoysned shot 

Their wofull harts he wounded had whyleare, 

And so had left them languishing twixt hope and feare. 

She then the Citties sought from gate to gate, 

And euery one did aske, did he him see ; 

And enery one her answerd, that too late 

He had him seene and felt the crueltie 

Of his sharpe darts and whot artillerie ; 

And euery one threw forth reproches rife 

Of his mischieuouB deedes, and said, That hee 

Was the disturber of all ciuill life, 

The enimy of peace, and author of all strife. 

Then in the countrey she abroad him sought, 

And in the rurall cottages inquired, 

Where also many plaints to her were brought, 

How he their heedlesse harts with loue had fyred, 

And his false venim through their veines inspyred ; 

And eke the gentle shepheard swaynes, which sat 

Keeping their fleecie flockes, as they were hyred, 

She sweetly heard complaine, both how and what 

Her sonne had to them doen ; yet she did smile thereat. 

looked in recent discussion and the matter seems to re- 
quire, besides, consideration in detail, such as I have here 
attempted. 

' The list of imitations of Moschus' s idyl given by W. 
P. Mustard, American Journal of Philology, xxx, 277 f. 
(1909), does not include either this Prologue or Spenser's 
stanzas. Add still further to the list the Amour fuitif of 
Amadis Jamyn, the sixteenth century poet. My colleague, 
Prof. L. P. Shanks, pointed out this poem to me. 
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After this she continues her search in "the 
saluage woods and forrests wyde." She does 
not find Cupid but her nymphs discover Cryso- 
gone and her two babes, Belphoebe and Amor- 
etta. 

Let us turn now to the Italian : Love speaks 
the Prologue of the Aminta. To escape from 
Venus he has disguised himself as a shepherd. 
He goes on to say : 

Io da lei son costretto di fuggire 
E celarmi da lei, perch' ella vuole 
Ch'io di me stesso e delle mie saette 
Faccia a suo senno ; e qual femmina, e quale 
Vana ed ambiziosa, mi rispinge 
Pur tra le corti, e tra corone e scettri, 
E quivi vuol che impiegbi ogni mia prova ; 
E solo al volgo de' ministri miei, 
Miei minori fratelli, ella consente 
L'albergar tra le selve, ed oprar l'armi 
Ne' rozzi petti. Io che non son fanciullo, 
Sebben ho volto fanciullesco ed atti, 
Voglio dispor di me come a me piace ; 
Ch'a me fu, non a lei, concessa in sorte 
La face onnipotente e l'arco d'oro. 
Ferd, spesso celandomi, e fuggendo 
L'imperio no, che in me non ha, ma i preghi 
Chan forza, porti da importuna madre ; 
Ricovero ne' boschi e nelle case 
Delia gente minuta. Ella mi segue, 
Dar promettendo a chi m'insegna a lei, 
O dolci baci, o cosa altra pitt cara. 

The contrast of pastoral life with the life of 
courts and cities is, of course, a commonplace of 
Eenaissance literature, but the combination of 
this motif with that of Moschus's idyl is due to 
Tasso, and Spenser in the passage quoted above 
is merely following him. That he should express 
himself more diffusely than the Italian poet is just 
what we should expect. In discarding Tasso' s 
conception that Venus wished to confine Cupid to 
courts, he was influenced, no doubt, by Moschus, 
who has nothing of. this kind. In the main, 
however, it was Tasso' s Prologue that suggested 
the course of Venus' s search in the Faerie Queene, 
and in view of this fact, it is manifestly no acci- 
dent that the lines of the English poet, 

" She promist kisses sweet and sweeter things 
Vnto the man that of hym tydings to her brings," 

stand closer to the last two lines of the Italian 
quoted above — of which, indeed, they are sub- 
stantially a translation — than to the Greek 
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J. Douglas Bruce. 
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The Poetry of Victor Hugo, by Pelham Edgab 
and John Squaie. Boston : Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1911. xvii, 330 pp. 

This new anthology of Hugo's poetry is the 
third which has appeared in America during 
the last five years. The selections, accompanied 
only by the briefest of general introductions 
and a glossary of names, are classified under 
the following headings, each division being pre- 
ceded by a short introductory comment: Patri- 
otic Poems (22 pages), Napoleon Poems (51), 
Narrative Poems (17), Nature Poems (45), 
Pictorial Poems (32), Meditative Poems and 
Lyrics (11), Visionary Poems (7), Poems on 
Death (54), Child Poems (13), Love Poems 
and Lyrics (21), Satiric Poems (5), Humani- 
tarian Poems and Poems of Progress (27). 

The editors give liberal space to the nature 
and philosophic poetry and preface it by a 
relatively long introduction, while of the Hu- 
manitarian Poems and Poems of Progress they 
say : " These poems demand the briefest com- 
ment. . . . These hopes may or may not be 
entirely consistent with his views of life nor in 
philosophical accord with facts; it is sufficient 
that they inspire him with poems that do last- 
ing honor to his name." This seems short 
shrift for an important department of Hugo's 
work. Is it not precisely this large humani- 
tarian trend of much of Hugo's work, now so 
completely in consonance with the thought and 
feeling of our time, that is helping to keep 
this poetry alive in spite of the prognosis of 
the critics? Again, Hugo's grotesque doctrine 
of metempsychosis can hardly be considered a 
permanent contribution to literature, and, con- 
sidering their work merely in Tegard to the 
allotment of space, we believe that the editors 
take Hugo the philosopher and interpreter of 
nature much too seriously. There are given, 



